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MISCELLANEOLS. 


GRE rt | AGE OF TREES. 

De Candolle, a late French bo. 
tanical author, presents some curi- 
ous information on the age of trees. 
The death of a tree, he can 
never result from any 
old age at all similar to those 
which necessarily destroy life in 
the animal kingdom. All the or. 
gans of nourishment carry on their 
operations as vigorously during the 
old age of the tree, as they were 
performed by the young plant. On 
this prince iple, we see not why a 
tree may not live forever; and De 
Candolle himself thinks that no 
limit can be assigned to their dura- 
tion. Accidents. or diseases, are the 
causes of their destruction, but ne- 
ver the natural decay of age. 
Large limbs are broken off by 
their own weight, and thus rotten- 
ness is introduced into the 
the trunk, which generally becomes 
too feeble to support the foliage, 
and is blown down. But wherev- 
er these and similar accidents have 
been prevented, trees have attained 
a vast antiquity, aud there are very 
strong reasons for believing that 
there are at this time in existence 
many, which have endured far be- 
yond the records of history, and 


Says, 


effects of 


heart of 





must have been stauding shortly af- | 


ter the flood. 

The age of very old trees is dis- | 
covered with some tolerable degree 
of certainty by counting the num- 
ber of circles which appear on the 
faces of the trunk, when it is sawn 
or cut off horizontally. But when 
the centre of the trunk is rotten, 
the size must be a guide in deter- 
mining the age. 


of several very large trees have 





The dimensions | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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been recorded both by ancient 
observers, and various 
been offered re’. 


modern 
conjectures have 


specting their probable ages. 
Some of these trees, indeed, like 
the celebrated chestnut of Mount 


Etna, appear to have resulted from 


the union of several trunks which 
had grown near together. There 
are others, however, as the oaks, 


and more especially the yews, re- 
corded by Eve lyn, which are sin- 
gle trees of vast antiquity. De 


Candolle, computing the results of 


several observations, has ascertain. 
ed the average increase of the yew 
to be about one line, or the twelfth 
of an inch, in diameter, yearly. 
Applying this rate for calculating 


and | 


the ages of the four most celebra- | 


ted yew-trees in Great 


Britain, | 


. | 
whose dimensions are on record, he 


one of them to have lived 
another 1287, a third 2558, 


finds 
1214, 
and a fourth, 2880 years. 
first of these examples, we 
the testimon 5 of history for 
ing that this tree was in existence, 
and must have been of considerable 
size, in the year 1133, it being re- 
corded that the monks took shelter 
under it whilst they were rebuild- 
ing Fountain’s Abbey. 


have 
know. 


ample sol their trunks wt TALL nti tu 
Sixty, 


the enormous dimensions of 
and even ninety feet m= circumfer. 
ence. On some trees of this kind, 
which were six feet im diameter, in 
a small island off Cape Verd, a 
traveller in the middle of the last 
century, Whose name Was Adanson, 
observed an usernption which dated 
back about thrée hundred years. 
He supposed, from the size of the 
inscriptions, that the trees were two 
or three feet thick at the ume they 
were cut. They had therefore en- 


larged two or three feet in 300 
years. 
The celebrate d Dragon’s-blood 


of Orotava, in Teneriffe, appears 


be an individual of prodigious 
antiquity. When the island was 
first discovered, in 1402, this tree 


was held in veneration by the na. 
tives, for its great size; and the four 


| centumes which have since clapsed, 


In the | 


i 


There is, in Senegal, a species of | 


trees, of an enormous size, denot- 
inated Baobabs; a which 
signifies, in the language of the 
country, “a thousand years;” and, 
contrary to what is usual, this 
name expresses what is in reality 
short of the truth. The extended 
duration of these trees is favoured 
by the circumstances of their pot 
attaining to any great height, and 
by their growing in a country where 
they are never exposed to the ef- 
fects of frost: there are several ox- 


Haine, 


had seeming] produced very little 
alteration i its geveral appearance 
up to the year 1819,when a large por. 
tion of the top was blown down ma 
violent tempest: the remainder, how- 
ever, stull continues to flourish um ite 
orginal vigour. 

De Candolle, in the 
lus work, presents clear proofs of 
the existence, past or present, on 
the earth, of some very old trees, 
of which the following are the dif- 


course of 


ferent kinds, together with the res. 


a 


pective ages which they attained:— 


Elm, . . 335 vears. 
Cypress, - - 850 ,, 
Cheirostemon, - 400._—=i,, 
Ivy, - ° - 450 ,, 
Larch, - , 576 —,, 


Orange, + - 630 » 


Olive, , ; 700 . 
Oriental Plane, - 720 .. 
Cedaref Lebanon, 800  ., 


A cil 


vie 


! 


a am 
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Oak, - 810, 1080, 1500 years. 
Lime, : 1076, 1147 ,, 
Yew, 1214, 1458, 2588, 2880 
‘Taxodium, from 4000 to 6000 
Baobab, - - 5210 .~ 
Corresponding with these state- 
ments, we observe that a writer ti 
the Hingham, (Mass.) Gazette, re- 
commends the preserving of old fruit 
trees, by pruniug and erecting round 
them a mound of earth five or six 
feet in thickness. In illustration, 
he gives an interesting account of 
an old apple tree now standing ou 
his farm in Hingham. 
this tree is of the variety called ‘Seck- 
nofurther,” is ripe about the middle 
of September, and is large, fair and 
delicious. One hundred years ago, 
this tree was called “old” and was 
probably planted by one of the Pil- 
grim fathers. Eighteen years ago, 
its present owner resolved to cut it 
down. The trunk was hollow, so 
that two men might have concealed 
themselves in it. Its limbs were 
covered with moss, its branches had 
been broken and shattered, and few 
and feeble were its signs of life. 
Twice the axe was laid tothe hol- 
low trunk; but the tree was spared, 
andthe dead limbs were carefully 
pruned withasaw. [un the autumn 
of 1817, a mound of earth was 
raised up around the tree, five or six 
feet, and since that time it has been 
very fruitful. Last season it yield- 
ed, in the estimation of good judges, 
nearly twenty bushels of fine fruit. 


THE AF! C TIONATE SHARK. 
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From M.G. Lewis’ W. India Journals. | 


Aslam particularly foud of proofs 
of conjugal attachment between avi- 
mals (i: the human species they 
are so universal that I 
by them) ani 
which 


set no store 
stance of that kind 


he captain related to me 


this morning gave me great plea. | 


While lying in Black River | 


sure. 
harbour, Jamaica, two sharks were 
frequently seen playing about th: 
ship; at leagth the female was kill- 
ed, and the desolation of the male 
was excessive :— 

**What shall I do without Eurydice?”’ 

What he did without her, re- 
mains a secret, but what he did 
with her was clear enough; for 
scarce was the breath out of his 
Eurydice’s body, when he stuck 
this teeth in her, and began to eat 


The fruit of 


i 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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ROSE 


he rup with all possibi: ‘ 
Even the sailors felt th ens yilit: 
xcited by so peculi ! mark of 
posthumous attachment; a 

ible him to perform this melanchol 

duty the more easily, they offercd 1 


be his carvers.lowered their bo.t.a 


proceec to chop his hy rhalfs 

pieces with their hate hets: while th 

widowel his jar \ 

as possib! | gulped down pounds 
upon pounds of the dear departed 


throw 
with the greatest delight and all 
the avidity imaginable. i make no 
doubt that all the while he was 
eating, he was thoroughly persua- 
ded that ¢ \ morsel which we 
into his stomach would make its wa. 
to his heart dire ctly! “She was pel 
fectly consistent,” he said to himself; 
“she was excellent through life, and 
really she’s extremely good now 
she’s dead!” and then, “unable to 
conceal his pain,” 

“He sigh’d and swallow'd, and 
sigh’d and “swallow’d, and sigh’d 
and swallow’d again.” 

I doubt whether the 
Hymen can produce a similar in- 
stance of post-obitual 
Certainly, Calderon’s 
“Love after death,” has nothing that 
is worthy to be compared to it; nor 
do I recollect in history any fact at 
all resembling it, except, perhaps, a 
circumstance which is recorded res- 
pecting Cambletes, Kiig of Lydia, 
amonarch equally remarkable for 
his voracity and uxoriousness; ac 
who, being one night completels 


as fast as they were 


Very 


affection. 


| overpowered by sleep, and at th: 





4 


same time violently tormented by 
huuger, ateup his Queen without 
bei.g conscious of it,and was might- 
ily astonished the pvext morning to 
wake with her hand in his meuth, 
the o ly bit that was left of her. 
dutthen Cambletes was quite un- 
conscious of what he was dol 
Whereas the Shark’s 
tachment was evidi 


ig. 
a 

mark Of at- 
tly intentional. 


For the Southern Eose Bud. 

Some friends of mine, who have 
lately been visiting father South, told 
me some anecdotes of a remarkable 
married couple at Key West, which 
I imagine may interest your readers. 
The man came out as a poor adven- 
turer a few years ago from the 
North, and betook himself to the 


1 to him, | 
| 


annals of | 


| 


Drama of | 


as 


i have D eon 6 lebr t “d 7 


RUD. 


Du l } ‘ 
qj . \ 
: 
i ‘} 
ih | lot 1 
hog: which | t 
shore if | } ‘* 
“ I y : 

out of ! Is, but | ‘ 
childr m I 
qu th thes : ) Neverth 
les t r 
ecuul 1} r i Or; ( ‘ 
ne’ re ¥ i ’ | 
vo T t hard 

!iatrepid w ] tid, that 
one night, when «a dreadful storm 
raged T ) he o¢ : 1 a vessel 
Was liming guns of di s, she a. 
rose trom her bed, and called on her 
slay +-sailors, who usSuaLLY att id d 
her to sea, to accom iy her. They 
every one refused, being frightened 
by the horrors of the night. Sut 
our Aimazon, nothing iitimidated, 


set out in a boat alone, reached th 
vessel, pilot d her saf ly luto port, 
aud received a large compensation 
for the exploit. A. 
For the Southern Hose Bud. 
Pray tell me, Mrs. Editor, if you 
ever had to give the first lesson in 
ewi ig? YY: S, €vyen to 
with the very first stitch. If you 
have, youcan sympathize with me, 
when i tell you that I have found 
my patience most severely tried. I 


commeic 


Drale ny pa- 
tience—a skein of silk in ever so 
great “a snarl,” I have succeeded 
by dint of perseverance in untang- 
ling completely, and hour after hour 
have | bent over a puzzle, endeav- 
ouriig to find it out; but now I find 
that these things required compara- 
tively little of this most useful and 
necessary Virtue. . Do 
you an account of my 
to Elsey, in hemming. 

Seated ona beuch at my feet, 
there was my catechumen with her 
little bag containing thimble, cotton, 
and needles, which L had given her 
as her own, by way of encourage- 
ment. Tam sure, I was in a vers 
pleasant humour. Well, I took a 
piece of soft cambric, turned it 
down, and commenced it neatly, and 
made her stand by me, while I took 


let me give 
first lesson 


oe me Rete 











iene 


SOL 


step “Now nl see how ea 
7 tis to it righ said fi. 
“Yes, ma am. But scarcely had | 
id this, belo > ipped hes 
ddle fi r with a sudden jerk 
from its cles 1 position on the toj 
of th fore! ! neo ly plac wher 
| could get 4: to sand, and off slipped 


the work. O horrors! Lihhid at all 
. Now sh 
first 
all In power oft persuasion « 


to #o over as pro- 
N ot. 


vuld 


ceeded to take her stitch. 


i 


induce herto hold th if orace. 
fully. She would put it in every 
way but the mght way. “Why,” 
said 1, “i am sure it is we ry easy,” 
but sh h bon t, and this port 
i was ob! i i give up, at least 
iol th if. oN mw, bl \ 
Saia I, ir Wil he re “a i; show 
me every stich bef yi w it 
through.” “Yes, ma’am.” After 

, ' 


2 minute, “here’s it, ma’am,” said 
vhs And such a “No, 
Is 


i 
E v; that won’t do, try it again,” 
Said t, endeavor ig to spe ak pl use 


stiich 


ly, though I was begining to 
teel very cross. So she tried it a- 
gain. acd succeeded rather better, 


but the neat wa “O, my! 


said 1, “Hisey, I am sure you 
would hav rj 1 the | it! ce of 
Job: now do mike your stitches 
smaller.”” “Please Missis, ma’am,”’ 
said Elsey, “let me go wash my 
hands.” ‘No, said [, “that 1s only an 


excuse to getaway.” To 
troubl>sjmy swe 
into the room, and while he was ca- 
periug Elsey had no eves for 
her work. “Elsey , do your work,” 

[ had to repeat every mou ten. 
losing all patience, “I declare, El- 
sev,” said I, “if you look off again, 
Fil make you feel my thimble.” 
Thisthreat kept her at work two or 
three minutes, but she soon forgot 
the terrors of my thimble, and put- 
ting her work delibe rately into her 
lap, she seemed enjoying the playful 


! 

ddtomy 
B* 243 y Age 

‘t little brother cam 


y ab ut, 
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es ot ot t» rm. % 
hea 
wed | I 
1 kK i 
i 
i I police! » 
Lig i with hh 
‘Phu . but 
i | he | 
ly ( ] ft] ! j t ( 
tri | val en ue ty 
Cl b tt) tr. 
‘ | ' 
lag fh 
; a SUM I i i bid 
i OTe l } VV 
pau ™ ij » gi 
he first | ‘ 
Vous " 
MARY 
Home.—lt 1s sai > IMposs 
ble to wea the Sw from the 
| native home. \« bi lartist of 
| that « rv had b long alt 
! ’ 
| s t a if ! Le f hil 
a I bul jus " i 
; ul was ft \ » bb 
| seized with an irre tible longing af 
Le h c r\. ind eve 
phesomenon which re led hin 
ol the asp et of th: orth brough 


tears tuto his eves. 


Snatds.—We learn th im asto 
ishing abundance of these a uma! 


have appeared in many of our gar- 


dens thi ym, aod th | hay 
proved very destructs , . 
tion. The b remoea own. 
flock of ducks, v h wall 

and fait uD h 


ITEM OF NEW 
A second awfu! tornado has invaded the 


neighbourhood of letersburgh, Va 


The Manufacture of cott 


" > ant 
MAKE ul 


n-seed 
isfactory progiess 


} 


| 


A new Locomotive, which rapidly as 
cends an inclined plane, has been lately une | 
vented. — 


The people in Baltimore are quite inter- 
ested in several experiments to ascend in 
balloons. — 

A pair of horses, harnessed to a wagor 


trotted 100 miles, at Long Island, im less 
than 10 hours. 
The U. 8S. ship Brandywine, sailed 


from Norfolk for \srazi| on Monday 2d inst 


Ireland is still the «rene of dreadfu! 
commotions and rebellions 
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bit “AEE RANGES 
I | = { i 
CONE NOPE VES. 
7 \\ ‘ 
& £ ' aad t 
4 ‘i ! 3 . 
the ambitwus 
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Re ade 7 Oe 


For im Y boungest 


raat COUNTRY visit. 
(tar. IN 
The Arrival, 
. .%) ; ‘ ; I itt) 
ere ic ue gr hat 
I 1} \ til ‘ I ret 1 bye 
; Very i i 


them as pretty as her mamma 


costly Argand lamps. 
\ cauntry carpeuter drives a stake 


vy. tirmlv mito the 
yrouud. ii hei te boards t 


— 


uUDOUL & Valu io 


wether, ii hie hort iano j bok. 


i] fastens wt o the top of th 


inke. "This he fille with earth. 
\\ heu nag ht ip proa me, oO ot the 


negroes lavs a small h p of light 
“ wood sticks o th ; ‘cin the box. 
and sets fire to therm, and thos os the 


romantic light, that made Clara o. 


pen her eyes 80 quickly and ser thy 
objects = laruill to hie T. 
“Here we are,” said she. “Look. 


Cieorge, look. J tr) . thy re rs thy 
ree Where you shot the pretty blu: 


bur le Do not sh t aay 


/ tiboore pr - 
bur iS. brother. 


Clas lL her father hall 
OboOGdY I whois ot pretty! Sup- 
pose you £ i» vory plan, shall 

bods I youl’ 

( ! auswer, fora turn 
I he avenue brought her full im 

" () lili agai. 

\ ! i mber of “ slaves 


were awatting ther arriv: 
little CUTOUS, wh »>ceuriy 


1, arocd the 
love the 
bush-light, wore leapiog and singtog 
about it like many moukeys. 

‘The ltl: girl ovet her aunt and 
. who W loomed her with ma. 
' ru found her toi. 
tte table aud prlow strewed with 


Kliza’s kind 


COUBILI 


Kisses, and 4] 
wes, by her « 


After supper, they assembled at 
ravers, aod those of the servants 
i the boys 
iid Clara were taught that though 
they changed their home, the 
God watched 
and country. 


who wished, came im, a 


ealic 
over them in town 
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SEVENTEEN. 
In childhood, when my girlish view 
Glanced over life’s untading green, 


‘Thoughts undefin’d, and bright, and new, 
Would blend with thee, sweet Seventeen 


Restrain’d at twelve by matron care, 
My walks prescrib’d, my movements seen, 
How bright the sun, how free the air 
Seem’d circling round fair Seventeen. 


Thirteen arriv’d; but still my book, 

My dress, were watch’d with aspect keen, 
Scarce on a novel might I look, 

And balls—must wait for Seventeen. 


Fourteen allowed the evening walk, 

Where friendship’s eye illum’d the scene: 
‘The long, romantic bosom-talk, 

That talk, which glanced at Seventeen. 


The next revolving circle brought 
A quicker pulse, yet graver mien; 

I read, and practis’d, studied, thought, 
For what? to stop at Seventeen. 


Sixteen arriv’d, that witching year 

When youthful hearts like buds are seen, 
Ready to ope when first appear 

The genial rays of Seventeen. 


They came—have*passed—think not, fair maids, 
My hand shal! draw that magic screen ; 

But this I urge, fill well your heads, 
And guard your heurts for Seventeen a 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE-BUD. 
TO KEKE, 





Let some, with poverty content, 

Glide down life’s sullen stream, 

Nor the sweet gifts, by Plutus sent, 
Enjoy, save in a dream. 

Let others less contented roam 

For wea'th, and leave their darling home. 
Let{them on Pelion, Ossa heap, 

And guard it in the hours of sleep. 


But me not riches satisfy, 

As Babel’s lofty turrets high; 

Shoald Peru’s wealth increase my store, 

Still, miser like, I'd sigh for .Woore. 
Charleston, Way. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
TO SUMMER. 


The changeful Spring has vanish'd, that plant of fickle birth, 
‘That, nurs’d by cloud and sunshine, soon pass’d away from 
earth; 
And thou, oh! Summer, comest in bright and chainless glee, 
‘lo spread o'er land and ocean, thy gorgeous pageantry, 
And wake thy music free. 
With rich and varied diadem, thou circlest Nature’s brow, 
And snows of wintry regions, like conquer’d vassals bow, 
While all things, fair and lovely, have met to bless thy reign, 
And twine with wreaths of gladness, a variegated fane, 
Thy presence to detain. 


‘tLe groups of happy faces, that seek the streamlet’s side, 

\ll welcome thee triumphantly, at shady ev entide ; 

(ud meek, yet changeless woman, beguiles man’s weary w ay, 

‘ori. with some plaintive melody, or gay and antique lay, 
Atclose of Sammer’s day. 








ROSE BUD. 


The aged, time-worn pilgrim, thou half allurest back. 
‘To seek the fleeting phantoms, that throng’d youth’s distant 
track ; 
To many 
wrought, 
Thou lendest tints of promise, though hope indeed be nought, 
And health a perished thought. 


a cheek where death his sea! has 


consulnptis e, 


Yet fair and gentle Summer, J heed not now thy light, 

Upon this heart has fallen a mildew and a blight; 

‘Lhy presence, once so joyous, has waken’d memory’s sweep 

And stirr’d the floods of sorrow, thatran so full and deep, 
‘They ne’er will sink to sleep 


Why rear for me the floweret, though fragrant be its breath’ 
That frail and wasting sweetness but tells of early death: 
Why lure me with thy green earth, and bright, unclouded sky, 
W hen o’er this languid vision, a depth of shadows lie, 

That scorn their sympathy? 


Alas! there now is wanting alow, familiar voice, 
That more than hidden waters, could make our hearts rejoice; 
And the beams of fond affection, that lit that quiet face, 
Undimm’d by doubt or sickness, might mock the san-beam’s 
trace, 
So magical its grace. 
The cherish’d and the beauteous, why must they fade and die, 
When earth unveils each treasure, to tempt the ravish’d eye? 
And the tones of love’s own cadence, say, where their answer- 
ing thrill, 
When Nature breathes rich music,'o’er sunny dell and hill? 
Oh! cease, vain thoughts, be still’ 
A FRIEND 





From an Old Newspape r 


EXCUSES FOR NOT ATTENDING CHURCH. 

Overslept myself, could not dress in time. 

‘Too hot; too cold; too windy; too dusty; 

Too wet; too damp; too sunny; too cloudy. 

Don't like to expose my coachman, particularly when he has 
been out with me late at parties. 

Don’t feel disposed. No other time to myself. 

Look over my drawers. Put my papers to rights. Letters 
to write. ‘Taken Physic. Think it is necessary to my health to 
walk. Going to take a ride. No fresh air but on Sundays. 

Tied to the Store six days in the week. 

Can't breathe in Church. Catch cold without my hat. 

Feel feverish. Feel chilly. Feel very lazy. : 

Expect company to dine. Stumped my great toe. 

Got a headache. Caught cold at a party. 

Must watch the servants. Intend nursing myself to- day 

New bonnet not come home. Tore my ” muslin frock. 

My library novel must be returned on Monday. 

Wasn’t shaved in time. 

Don’t like a Liturgy, always praying the same thing 

Don’t like extempore prayer, don’t know what is coming. 

Don’t like an Organ, it’s too noisy. 

Don’t like singing, it’s too feeble. 

Can’t sit in a draft of air in summer. 

Stove so hot in winter, always catch cold. 

Can't bear an extempore sermon, too frothy. 

Dislike a written sermon, too prosing. 

Nobody to-day but our own munister. 

Can't alw ays listen to the same preacher. 

Don't like strangers, they distract my attention. 


Intend to take a pew in ——’s Church. Le is so original and 
handsome. 

Can’t bear a handsome, frothy preacher. Like a plain sensible 
man. 
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